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In due time the concept of cultural evolution was subjected to serious criticism, which resulted in the modification of the earlier position. Anthropologists, using the scientific fact-finding technique of the field survey, showed that even in primitive societies sudden change, or even a religious or social cataclysm, was not unknown. The newly acquired facts simply did not square with the concept of uniformity and of progressive stages of development. Regression was common, and culture seldom advanced in all respects. The evolutionists' conception of separate cultures developing in a void was answered in part by the so-called diffusionists and more persuasively by the advocates of convergence* Boas and his school found that cultural similarities developed or converged in two or more places out of conditions or features at one time dissimilar. Even though cultural evolution was thus refined, modified, and in many cases overthrown altogether, anthropologists continued, under the impetus of evolutionary influence, to search for causes and effects in the historic process, and to see that among past events only those carrying over into the future may truly be regarded as significantly historical.
The sociologists were concerned with many of the same problems as the anthropologists and like them were greatly influenced by evolutionary thought. Both Darwin and Spencer carried great 'weight, however different were the interpretations of their work. William Graham Sum-ner at Yale, accepting Spencer's basic position, taught persuasively that social evolution is a more or less automatic process, virtually unamenable to social control and direction. Moreover, he held to the Darwinian idea that, like organic evolution, social evolution is a blind struggle in which even the most skillfully planned arrangements are crushed ruthlessly if they fail to meet the inscrutable requirements of the struggle for survival. In 1907 he published Folkways, a notable study in which man was pictured as being guided in the selection or rejection of certain types of conduct by instincts inherited from his animal ancestors which had proved to be useful in the struggle for survival. Sumner went on to show that folkways or group habits were gradually transformed into mores when they reached the level of conscious reflection and were viewed as well suited, if not necessary, for the security of the group. It was this general doctrine which he used to oppose reform measures, socialism, and, indeed, any serious modification of laissez faire.
Lester Frank Ward, although far from approving the laissez-faire implications of the type of social evolution Sumner stood for, was like his